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Wheat Growing—A new kind of Plow. 

I saw Mr. Cook the other day; and he says, if he can 
get time he will answer our friend Garbutt’s inquiries. I 
am entirely of the opinion, that wheat may be grown after 
wheat (or any given number of years, upon our good wheat 
lands, and the land constantly improved in fertility. And 
Mr. Cuok’s plan, with a little alteration, is the one to adopt. 
I shold summer-fallow as little as possible. My plan is, 
to sow plaster and clover in the spring ; feed the stubble 
until nbout June of the next year; then turn out, and let 
the cli ver geta rank growth. Tura it under deep and well, 
roll the iand with a heavy rolier, and let all the after culti- 
yation be with good harrows. The land should have an 
application of lime every three or four years—say from 10 
to 20 bushels per acre; or leached ashes, if convenient, at 
the rate of at least 50 bushels to the acre. The reason 
why brother G.’s neighbors get plenty of straw, but light 
grain, is the absence of the lime application. If any man 
will foilow the above directions faithfully and truly, and 
finds that his land falls off under that treatment, lec him 





send in his bill for damages to me. 

Whife en the subject of wheat-raising, I will call the at- 
tention of farmers to a new plow which is coming into use 
amongst us, that I have no doubt will work a great revolu- 
tion in tilling land. It comes, I believe, from Michigan. 
We hive been using one for a few days, and it is just the 
thing. Ido not know that I can describe it so that any 
person can understand me. 1 will try, however : 

It isin all respects like acommon plow, with the addi- 
tion of another mould-board, land-side, nose, &c., attached 
to the sane beam, and so arranzed as to cut a furrow from 
3to 5 inches deep. The real plow follows directly after, 
with « deeper furrow, and brings it to the depth of 6 or 
more inches, according to the will of the plowman. Green 
sward thus plowed presents the appearance of an old field. 
The grass is completely covered, and so deep, that it must 
alldecay. The sod is out of sight, and out of reach, un- 
less plowed deep again, After plowing this way, we put 
on th: harrow; and I never saw a field in finer condition 
with .louble the labor. It requires more team, but no more 
hands. For the wheat farmer, I consider this plow a great 
acquisition. P. 

Darien, Genesee Co., June, 1844. 





New Articles of Culture. 

Further extracts from an essay on the Introduction of New Articles 
of Culture ; by M. B. Batenam. Continued from the June num- 
ber of the Farmer, page 51. 

Plants yielding Oil. 

Numerous kinds of plants are cultivated for the oils ob- 
tained from the seeds; of these, none but Flax are much 
known, or raised in this State, though several others are 
Worthy of trial and notice. 

Rape, or Coxe, (Brassica napus,) is much cultivated in 
som« parts of England, both as food for sheep, and for oil. 
A fvw experiments have been made with it in this country 
for both purposes. 

The American edition of the Farmers’ Encyclopedia 
states, that “rape, though but little known in the United 
States, has beenn tried in various parts, and found to stand 
the winters even in New York and New England. When. 
ever, therefore, a demand shall be made for this valuable 





production of the soil, or its near kindred of the cabbage 
family, colza, the United States can yield them abundant- 
ly, in almost every part.” 

A letter from the Post Master at Erie, Pa., inthe re- 
port of the Commissioner of Patents, says, “in answer 
to your enquiries, I would state, rape seed is raised in this 
section ; rich ground will produce from 25 to 40 bushels 
per acre ; ten quarts of oil may be obtained from a bushel of 
seed ; oil cake is worth per bushel, about as much as oats. 
The oil is used in burning, and in the manufacture of 
woolens, oil-cloth, &c., and is worth 75 to 100 cents per 
gallon. The seed should be sown about the 25th of Sep- 
tember, three pints to the acre. The crop is cut witha 
sickle, before quite ripe, and allowed to lie in the swath 
about eight days to ripen.” 

In England, rape is sown for seed in the fall; but in 
this country it would probably ripen if sow- in the spring. 
Perhaps, however, our summers may sometimes prove too 
hot and dry for it. It requires the same kind of soil and 
culture as the turnip. The product, according to Loudon, 
is 40 to 50 bushels per acre, when it succeeds well. Dr. 
Ure says, rape seed yields one third its weight in oil. — 
(Flax seed one fourth to one fifth.) The refuse, or rape 
cake, is much prized in England, as a very powerful ma- 
nure, used principally for turnips and wheat, and said to 
exterminate the wire-worm. 

Tue Scnriower, (Helianthus annuus,) is ocasionally 
used for oil, and may, perhaps, be found profitable, when 
more is known respecting its product and manufacture. In 
the New Genesee Farmer, for May 1840, is an article 
from the Jadisonian, which states, that “the oil derived 
from sunflower seed is pretty well known. Its excellence 
for fancy painting and druggists’ use, is said to be confirm- 
ed, and we are even told that it is equal, if not superior, to 
almond or olive oil for table use. One acre of ground will 
produce from forty to fifty bushels of seed, sometimes much 
more. Good seed will produce a gallon of oil to the bush- 
el, and the oil has been sold at $1,50 per gallon, when flax- 
seed oil stood at ninety cents,” 

The refuse, after the oil is expressed, is said to he val- 
uable food for cattle. ‘The Helianthus is cultivated in the 
vicinity of York, Pa., and a gentleman in North Carolina, 
in 1839, cultivated one hundred acres.” 

Tue Pauma Curista, (Ricinus communis.) has recently 
become quite an article of field culture, in Illinois and oth- 
er south-western states, for the manufacture of castor oil. 
The crop is found to succeed well, and the oil is easily man- 
ufactured ; so that enough will soon be produced to supply 
all the demand of this country, and much more. It isa 
tropical plant, and does not ripen its seeds fully in this 
State. 

Bene, Sesamum, or Oiry Grarn, (Sesamum oricntale,) 
is another plant that is said to produce an abundance of ex- 
cellent oil, and is well adapted to the south-western states, 
though we have no knowledge of its having been tried 
there. It is known here as a valuable medicinal plant, 
of the gardens. It is an annual plant, and seldom ripens 
its seed in this climate. The seeds, it is said, are used as a 
rich article of dietin Italy. 

Maodia sativa.—This is a new oil plant, an account of 
which appeared in the New Genesee Farmer, for July, 
1841, copied mainly from Loudon’s Magazine of Gard- 
ening. A few of the seeds were presented to the writer by 
the superintendent of the Belfast Botanic Garden, Ire- 
land ; part of these were sent to Mr. Ellsworth of the Pa- 
tent Office, and the balance were lost before an opportuni- 
ty presented for sowing them. 

It is an annual plant of the natural order Compositea; 
about two feet in height. The seed is sown in the spring, 
at the rate of 7 lbs. per acre. The product is stated at a- 
bout 1500 Ibs. per acre, and the seed yields one third its 
weight of oil. “ This oil,” it is said, “does not congeal at 
190 degrees of Reaumur, but only becomes a little less fluid, 
which makes it an incomparable ‘substance for machinery. 
It was found preferable to the olive oil for various purpo- 


” 
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“ Mr. Basch, superintendent of the gardens of the king 
of Wirtemburg, has made numerous experiments, for many 
years, on acclimating exotic plants, during the course of 
which this plant, Madia sativa, attracted peculiar attention, 
as he found from the reports of travelers in Chili, that it is 
cultivated in that country as an oleiferous plant, and an ex- 
cellent oil is extracted from it. During the last few years, 
Mr. Basch has given this plant a fair trial on a large 
scale, at considerable expense ; and the results of this trial 
have surpassed his most sanguine expectations.” 

Poppy, (Papaver somniferwm,) is cultivated for its seeds 
for making oil, in Germany and other parts of Europe. 
This is the large white single, or semi-double poppy of the 
gardens ; a variety of which is used for making opium. It 
grows freely in this climate, but requires rather too much 
labor in harvesting to be profitable. ‘The product is said to 
be about thirty bushels per acre, and the seed yields about 
one fourth of its weight in oil. This oil does not partake 
of the peculiar properties of the poppy in the least degree; 
but is perfectly sweet and agreeable for the table or culina- 
ry purposes. ' 

Opium is obtained by making incisions in the lower 
part of the capsules while growing, and collecting the juice 
as it exudes. 


Dyer’s Madder, (Reva TINCTORIA.) 

The quantity of Madder imported from abroad and con- 
sumed annually in the United States, is perfectly astonish- 
ing to those who have given no attention to the subject.— 
Unfortunately, our public records do not afford very exact 
information on the subject ; but Mr. Elisworth, as the near- 
est approximation he could obtain, gives the amount at five 
thousand tons! Estimating this at the low average price of 
ten cents per pound,* it makes the round sum of one mil- 
loin of dollars, paid annually, to foreign countries; for an ar- 
ticle that can be produced as good and as cheap at home, 
—paid, too, by a people loaded down with indebtedness, 
and disgraced by the forfeiture of plighted obligations ! 

The cultivation of Madder has, heretofore, commonly 
been represented as a tedious and laborious operation, re- 
quiring much care and skill, as well as outlay of capital.— 
The directions have been mainly gathered from foreign 
publications describing the methods practised by the plod- 
ding inhabitants of Holland and Germany. These details 
have appeared so frightful to American farmers, that none 
of them have dared to undertake the business ; and Yankee 
enterprise and labor-saving ingenuity have not Leen ex- 
ercised upon it. 

It is true, the crop requires several years to arrive at matu- 
rity, and needs considerable labor and knowledge; but the 
quantity of land it occupies, and the amount of labor it re- 
quires, are less, in proportion to the value of the product, 
than those of any other farm crop that can be named. 

These assertions are fully corroberated by the ex perience 
of an enterprising American farmer, Mr. Joseph Swift of 
Erie co., Ohio, who has been engaged in the culture of 
Madder, for five years past. A detailed account of Mr. 
Swift’s mode of culture, and its results, was obtained at his 
residence, last year, by the writer of this essay, and pub- 
lished in the New Genesee Farmer, for March, 1843. 

From this account, it will be seen that after having in- 
formed himself on the subject, and becoming satisfied that 
the business was practicable and profitable, he at once 
planted nine acres: this he allowed to grow four seasons, 
and the crop was harvested and sold in the fall of 1842.— 
The following are some of the results of his experience: 

The product of his best land was at the rate of 2000 Ibe. 
per acre; and he is certain that with his present knowledge 
he can obtain 3000 Ibs. per acre; which is more than the 
best average crops of Holland or Germany. 

The quality was superior to the average of imported mad- 
der. 

The labor required, including the whole time, with the 
digging, cleaning, thrashing, &c., was from 80 to 100 days’ 
works per acre. 





* The wholesale price is now from 15 to 18 cents. 
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The outlay for buildings, fixtures, &c., did not exceed 
in all, fifty dollars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of fifteen cents per 
pound, at which price he sold most of it, notwithstanding 
the circumstance of its being unknown to purchasers, and 
all the prejudice that usually exists in such cases. 

The result, then, in figures, fairly stated, stands thus, for 
an acre of good land properly managed : 


By 2000 Ibs, of Madder at 15c., $ 300,00 
Contra. 
To 100 day’s works, at 75 c., $ 75,00 
“ Use of land 4 years at $ 4, 16,00 


* Grinding, packing, &c., say 9,00 100,00 





Leaving a net profit, per acre, of $ 200,00 


Sumach. 

Dyer’s Sumacu, (Rhus cotinus and R. coriaria.)—Mr. 
Ellsworth, in his last year’s report, states that “ many thou- 

sand tons of Rhus cotinus, or Sumach, are annually im- 
ported from Trieste.” ‘It is a perenial plant,” he adds, 
“and it is said might yield two crops in a year, and it is 
supposed, that, as it has a strong resemblance to the indi- 
ginous Sumach of this country, it would succeed and be 
found profitable.” 

The Rhus cotinus is nothing more nor less than the Ven- 
etian Sumach, or Fringe Tree, a well known ornamental 
shrub of the gardens. It has very little resemblance 
to any of the native species of Sumach; still it may, 
possibly, be cultivated to advantage, if the price it bears in 
market is sufficient to afford compensation for the labor.— 
Dr. Ure, in his Dictionary of Arts, states that the Rhus 
cotinus and Rhus coriaria are both used, as dyes and for 
tanning. 

The leaves and young twigs are the parts used ; but it is 
not stated how they are prepared ; probably drying and 
grinding. They afford a yellow color, and also with certain 
mordants, black or grey. 

The Rhus coriaria is a common ornamental tree in Eng- 
land, and resembles the common large Sumach, Rhus ty- 
phina, of this country. It would, undoubtedly, succeed 
well here, if it was thought to be an object to cultivate it; 
and it is quite probable that American species are equal to 
it for dyeing. Lawson says, the young shoots of R. coria- 
ria are dried, and reduced to powder by a mill; it is used 
for dying yellow or fawn color: also that R. glabra, (quite 
common in this country,) is used for dyeing; the berries 
coloring red, and with the young shoots, black. 

Ginseng. 

Ginsenc, (Panux quinquefolia.)—This plant is re- 
garded as an universal remedy by the Chinese, and quite 
an extensive trade has been carried on, in some of the 
Western States, in gathering and shipping the roots to 
supply the inhabitants of the Cevzstian Empire. Mr. 
Ellsworth, in his Report, February, 1843, says, the amount 
sent to China during ths past twelve or fifteen months, is 
said to be upwards of a million of dollars in value. 

Ginseng is a small perenial plant, about a foot high, a 
native of the woods in some parts of this state, and quite 
abundant in some parts of the West. The question has 
been asked, whether it might not be cultivated with advan- 
tage. It undoubtedly might be cultivated, but the advan- 
tage of it will depend on whether the demand continues 
unabated, and what price it brings. 


Cranberry. 

Cranperries, (Oxycoccus macrocarpus.)--The use: of the 
Cranberry as a table luxury, is every year increasing in 
this country, and there is a good demand for the article for 
exportation to England. This fruit is the product of a low, 
trailing bush or vine, indiginous to many parts of this coun- 
try, in wet sandy marshes. Our markets are mainly sup- 
plied from the West ; but it may be successfully cultivated 
in this state; and on lands that are new lying entirely 
waste. In Western New York most of the wet lands are 
too rich in vegetable matter, or too clayey for this purpose, 
but in other parts of the state, there is plenty of cold, wet, 
sandy land, fit for nothing else, which by draining, and a 
little preparation, might be made to produce large and valu- 
able crops of Cranberries. 

After draining the land, and removing any bushes it may 
eontain, the ground is usually fit for planting. The vines 


grass. The plants are set three or four feet apart, in holes 
prepared for the purpose’ The best plants are obtained by 
cutting small pieces of the turf from an old cranberry- 
marsh. Or if too distant, they may be raised from-seed, 
by sowing in a shady bed of sandy earth, and transplant- 
ing when one or two years old. After the ground is once 
planted, and any deficiency supplied, no further attention is 
necessary, excepting to gather the fruit, and once in sever- 
al years, give the plants a dressing of sand and mould. 
The crop is easily harvested by means of a kind of rake 
made for the purpose, with which, in a favorable season, it 
is said a man will gather with ease from 50 to 100 bushels 


per day. 








CRANBERRY RAKE, 


The Barnstable, ( Mass.) Journal states that a number of 
farmers in that vicinity, cultivate cranberries with very 
good success. Capt. H. Hall has done so for twenty or 
thirty years, and from one acre of land frequently gathers 
100 bushels. It issaid that a good plantation, in full bear- 
ing will sometimes yield 200 bushels per acre. Mr. F. A. 
Hayden of Lincoln, Mass., has gathered from his farm in 
one season, 400 bushels of cranberries, which he sold in 
Boston market for $600. The average price of this fruit 
is from $ 1,00 to 1,50 per bushel. 





For the New Genesce Farmer. 


The Nature and Action of Manures.. 

It strikes me that it is all important to profitable farming, 
and to the proper economy of that great stumbling-block, 
manual labor, that our farmers should study the nature of 
manures, and the best manner in which that nature can be 
aided to produce the greatest good, with the least expense. 

As Professor Dana has observed, the study of nature’s 
action in the production of plants, cannot be done without 
“some little, a very little knowledge of Chemistry.” But, 
as the same author avers, it is possible to be a very good 
agricullural chemist, without knowing any more than the 
chemical names of about fifteen substances. I have often 
admired the practical knowledge of chemistry acquired by 
our most illiterate German farmers, when I see them hasten 
to plow in the red clover, before its blossoms commence to 
loose its nitrogen; even the untutored Peruvian, knows e- 
nough of practical chemistry, to know that in hisdry climate, 
the Guano must be sown on the leaves of the growing crop. 
But theoretical chemistry tells us that if the Guano was 
sown directly on the leaves of plants in our moist climate, 
its ammonia or nitrogen, would be given off faster than it 
could be taken up by the plants. 

It is the province of agricultural chemistry to teach the 
causes which produce the effect, thus saving the farmer 
from groping in the dark, with useless toil, in uncertain, 
and too often impracticable experiments. A German farm- 
er of Seneca county, will tell you that red clover is the 
cheapest fertilizer for a crop of wheat; but he is entirely 
ignorant of the causes which produce the effect, and 








goon over-run the ground, and smother the weeds and 


when, by a succession of crops, his clover ceases to pro- 
duce the same effect, he knows of no remedy whereby its 
quickening power may be again restored. 

Chemistry tells us that a green crop of clover is the 
cheapest fertilizer for the following reasons : 

Ist. The stalks and leaves of clover contain according 
to their weight, about five times as much nitrogen (the ma- 





gic wand of manure,) as herds grass or most othe; green 
crops. 

2nd. The long tap root of the clover brings up fiom the 
sub soil, below the reach of the plow, those substances which 
are wanted in vegetation, retaining them in the leaves 
and stems of the clover to be given out when plowed un. 
der as food for the growing wheat. 

Lastly, large masses of the broken roots of clover re. 
main in the ground, these roots are worth, as a manure, ac- 
cording to Boussingault, about four times their weight in 
stable dung. But Chemistry also teaches what experi- 
ment has proved, that by plowing in only what the and 
produces, while we carry off the dry crop of wheat land 
straw, the salts and lime in the soil will ultimately be ex. 
exhausted. It is a mistaken notion that plaster anil clover 
alone can restore the exhausted salts to the soil, although 
the clover may furnish a large supply of ammonia carbon, 
and plaster performs the double office of absorbing ammo. 
nia or nitrogen, and giving out both ammonia and lime ag 
food to the growing wheat. 

One of the greatest mistakes with farmers generally, is 
the notion that stable manure cannot be improved in value 
by a mixture either with vegetable matter or common 
mould or loam; both animal dung and urine in the pro- 
gress of fermentation give off the ammonia contained in 
the urine, and generated by the dung, which is lost unless 
the manure is mixed with some substance to retain it— 
Some writers on agricultural chemistry have advised farm- 
ers to strew plaster over the litter of the stable, and on the 
barn-yard, in order that its sulphuric acid may seize upon 
the escaping ammonia. Dr. Dana very correctly asserts 
that there is no need of this almost useless expense ; that 
fresh or caustic urine evaporates as caustic ammonia, which 
cannot be seized in its caustic state by the acid of plaster; 
he says the scientific, true, farmer-like mude of saving am- 
monia of urine, is to strew your barn-yard, stable, and sta- 
ble celler with plenty of mould or loam, that the ammonia 
of urine will soak the whole mass into the most «esirable 
food for plants; unless urine and dung are mixed, from 
their first stages of fermentation, a large portion of the am- 
monia contained in, and generated by it, is dissipated and 
lost. 

There is another vulgar error prevalent among even in- 
telligent farmers, to wit, that when lands are much worn, 
they are exhausted of their vegetable matter, whereas it is 
only the alkaline salts, mineral, vegetable, or aniual, that 
are wanting to quicken the vegetable matter into a state of 
decomposition, ready for the food of plants. Let farmers, 
then, learn how to generate and save those alkaline salts, 
viz., by attending to the ammonia of the stables as_ before 
described ; perhaps by adding charcoal to the compost, 
which is an absorber of ammonia, feeding both «ammonia 
and carbon to plants; by appropriating their ashes, bleach- 
ed and unbleached, to the best advantage, and above all, 
by limeing those fields which have been long taxed by 
crops of wheat and clover. 

A farmer should never lose sight of the all-important 
fact, that his stable manure doubles its original quantity of 
ammonial salts in the progress of decomposition, which is ef- 
fected in warm weather, within 30 days. Let liim then 
save this treasure by frequently throwing into lis barn- 
yard and stables, in addition to his straw and litter, swamp- 
muck, bog-peat, charcoal, or if these articles are not easily 
procured, substitute common mould or loam, the more cold 
and sour the earthy matter, the more readily it combines 


with the volatile salts generated by the rotting manure. 
Ss. W. 


New York State Agricultural School. 

An institution with the above name was incorporated by 
the legislature, at its recent session. Its location is not fix- 
ed by law; but it can be established wherever a majority of 
the stockholders shall choose tu have it. In conneotion 
with the school is to be an experimental and pattern farm; 
in cultivating which the pupils must labor one-half of the 
time, when it is suitable for out-door work. The number 
of Trustees is thirty two, of whom the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, for the time being, are ex-officio members. 
No appropriation whatever was made for its benefit. It is prop- 
er, however, to remark that, if the friends of agri-ulture will 
subscribe $25,000, (the sum necessary to start the institu- 
tion, there is no doubt but the legislature will give as much 
more to promote the great objects in view. Individual effort 
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must take the lead in the enterprise. The legislature needs 
some palpable evidence that the farmers of the state desire 
to elevate their noble calling, to a par with what are termed 
the “learned professions,” in point of science, talent and all 
the general influence and advantages, which in the order 
of Providence, are inseparably connected with high intellec- 
tual improvement. If the cultivators of thesoil so wish, a few 
thousand dollars can be had, as well to make skilful and sci- 
entific farmers, as hundreds of thousands to aid in making 
skilful and scientific doctors and lawyers. Is the practice 
of medicine and surgery both an art and a science? No less 
so is the practice of good husbandry. De the general intel- 
ligence and learning of the legal profession, enable a vastly 
disproportionate number of lawyers to fill our legislative 
halls, both at Albany and Washington, and to occupy nine- 
tenths of all offices of distinguished honor and profit? Then 
let those who are to follow the plow, enjoy equal advantages 
for mental improvement—equal opportunities to rise in the 
world, and they will soon assert their rights, and maintain 
their just influence in the community. 

Is it possible that general information, and practical sci- 
ence are so very uscful to attorneys and physicians—so valu- 
able to all non-producing citizens, and yet be utterly 
worthless to the great producing classes, who can turn 
their additional knowledge every day of their lives, to a prac- 
tical account, by vastly increasing the products of their bet- 
ter directed industry, and thereby augment all the comforts, 
and enjoyments of civilized society ? Deeply impressed with 
the importance of cheapening the cost of growing grain, hay, 
cattle, sheep and swine in this state, where the farmers suf- 
for so much from western competition, and are likly to expe- 
rience a still more disastrous rivalry in time to come, a few 
members of the legislature were desirous to employ, or rath- 
er authorise the state agricultural society to employ, some 
competent person to travel through the state and give pub- 
lic lectures upon those branches of rural industry which 
are carried on in each section. The object was, to give all 
the full benefit of the recent improvements and discoveries 
made in Great Britain, France, Germany and elswhere on 
the eastern continent, as well asin the United States. But 
the pittance of five or six hundred dollars of the several thou- 
sands belonging to the fund of $8,000, annually appropiated 
tv promote agriculture, and now in the state Treasury, could 
not be had. 

A few lawyers, however, petitioned to have their fees 
raised from 10 to 100 per cent; and the cests of foreclosing, 
mortgages augmented ina larger ratio, adding, it is believed, 
nearly a million of dollars a year additivnal legal tax upon 
the good people of the state; and this petition procured the 
passage of such a law through the senate, (where the other 
bill was lost,) with a hot haste that had no parallel during 
the last session of that body. Thisincrease of the cost of 
cullecting debts, may have been all right and proper; but 
compared with the refusal to render a little more of the 
very small sum of $8,000 beneficial to the great agricultural 
interest of the Empire State (it gets now only about $5,000) 
I thought a rather small business for legislators, so very rea- 
dy to put a million of dollars a year more than they before 
received into the pockets of a bandful of attorneys. It 
may be that a million is more than the increase of costs in 
this state wiil amount to, in the course of a year’s business. 
I give the estimate made by those best acquainted with the 
subject. I have been told that in foreclosing morgages where 
the costs before would have been only $35, now they 
will amount to $70. 

I do not mention this matter as a reproach to the legal pro- 
fession ; but merely to intimate to the readers of the F'armer 
that, the cultivators of the soil must look after their own 
interests in all legislative proceedings, or they may meet 
with neglect, if not invasion. 

1 think it not amiss te say that,the producing classes should 
have more of their number in the councils of the state, and 
nation; and I will take the liberty to add that, I am pro- 
foundly anxous to see far more of their number adle and 
worthy to guide the affairs, and direct the destiny, of this 
young and rising republic. How is this to be done? 

I answer, by uniting the labor of the hands with the cul- 
ture of the mind, just as God has united in one person both 
mechanical and intellectual powers. These should co-ope- 
rate together to achieve here on earth, that exalted destiny 
placed within our reach by Infinite Benevolence. If it 
were designed that one class of the community, or one por- 
tion of our race, should perform all the manual toil, and 





another do all the thinking, why have the exclusive wor- 
kers, natural mental powers and aspirations, equal to the 
others ; while those that set up for exclusive thinkers, have 
hands, and are endowed with as great muscular strength by 
nature for manual labor as the exclusive workers? The 
Creator has made no such distinctions among the children 
of men. 

Any system of education is defective, that fails to develope 
the whole man—his physical, rational, and moral nature. 
All these high constitutional functions can be impaired by de- 
fective and unwise management, when our mental and phy- 
sical organs are in the soft, impressible wax of childhood : so 
too, they can be vastly improved by skilful and timely applian- 
ces,well adapted to all the wants of young humanity when 
bursting from its chrysalis state. Combine study, learning and 
science, with honest productive industry, and we shall soon 
bring upon the stage of life, a race of great, sound, practical 
men, such as the world never saw. How few of the thou- 
sands that go through our colleges, and learn a smattering 
of Latin, Greek, algebra, and other branches of the mathe- 
matics, are capable of earning their own living! They have 
yet to learn to be mechanics, farmers, doctors, lawyers, or 
clergymen. Their bodily strength and health are often 
sadly injured, from a lack of physical training—from the 
want of invigorating exercise and labor. 

The study of natural science, of the laws of natuzs, is too 
much neglected, in all our higher seminaries of learning. 
How few of our young gentleman who pride themselves 
upon their literary attainments, can tell why a baked potatoe 
is better for their breakfast than a raw one? Baking adds 
not a particle of matter to the root. Its constituent ele- 
ments are the same. How few can tell what changes take 
place in the simple transformation of flour into bread, ¢orn- 
meal into pudding, and these again into blood, muscle, fat, 
tissue and bone! The practical farmer labors much of his 
life to transform certain elements of earth, air and water, into 
cultivated plants, and these again into domestic ‘animals, 
their milk, butter, cheese, flesh and wool. Shall I be told 
that for the sons of practical agriculturists to study and 
understand the uniform laws of nature that govern these 
and all kindred changes in the constitution of matter, is of 
less practical utility than for them to study heathen mytho- 
logy or to spend years to learn to read in the original text, 
the licentious odes of Horace and Ovid? 

I would be the last to under-value classical learning. 
All I contend foris,that every laboring man whois to grow up 
from our sons, may, by superior opportunities, acquire more 
skill and knowledge in his branch of business, tothe end that 
he may produce and enjoy more of the comforts of civilized 
society ; and know as well how to keep what his honest toil 
calls into existence, as all the nonproducers in thecommuni- 
ty, shall know how to seduce him into the purchase of their 
empty shadows in exchange for his solid substance. Asa father 
I confess my anxiety not only to learn my children how to | 
earn and enjoy an honest and comfortable living: but also, 
how to keep what property their well-directed industry shall 
produce. Tell me, who creates the immense fortunes accu- 
mulated by a fortunate few? Is it not our toiling farmers 
and mechanics, who work hard—fare hard, produce much, 


The following suggessions by our friend Lee, we copy 
from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. They will be read 
with interest by the farmers of Western New-York — 


Consequences of the Permission to Carry Freight 
on the New York Rail Roads. 

By the law, passed at its late session, the Legisla- 
ture of this State has allowed the Utica and Sche- 
nectady Railroad to carry freight, during the sus- 
pension of Canal Navigation. This adds six months 
in the year, (in other words, it adds 100 per cent,) 
to the business life of every busy-bee in Western 
New York and a great portion of the Great West. 
It adds to the practical capacity of doing business 
(so far as capital and credit are concerned) even more 
than 100 per cent.; because, hereafter, every trader 
can get his supply from the seaboard, every day 
through the winter, and practically, will get that 
supply as often as once a month, instead of getting 
it only once (in the autumn) forthe whole six months 
of winter. Under the new system, every Banker 
at his own door will, doubtless, be glad to discount 
the paper at 30 to 60 days date, which the western 
trader can henceforth safely draw at the moment he 
buys the western produce; such trader furnishing 
to the Bank the security of the bill of lading. In 
this way a tradercan create the means to buy in the 
winter $100,000 worth of country produce, with 
greater ease than the same trader could $10,000 
worth, if the law in question had nut opened the 
way for the winter passage of produce to the sea- 
board. And this trader will no longer be weighed 
down and fettered by the necessity of paying a heavy 
comiission, for an acceptance, perhaps reluctantly 
granted, at 4 or 6 months by a commission house on 
the seaboard—as such commission house could not, 
hereafter, be covered by property until the breaking 
up of the ice in the canal. A sagacious communi- 
ty will, at a glance, perceive that this creation of ac- 
tive capital, seeking new channels for its employ- 
ment will, of itself, set the wheels of industry in 
motion. They will perceive that these new chan- 
nels are created by the very law of which we speak. 
This law will enable the people of Western New 
York and of the Great West, to send to market wild 
game, andto raise cattle, hogs, sheep, turkeys, chiek- 
ens, ducks, geese, eggs, to an immense additional 
amount ; $2,000,000 worth of hogs, cattle and shee 
are sold, annually, in Brighton, (near Boston.) 
single house in Cincinnati has, in one summer ship- 
ped to New Orleans $25,000 worth of eggs.—The 
coast. of Ireland, opposite Liverpool, scarcely pro- 
duced eggs sufficient for its own use; when the 
steam navigation, giving them a market, induced 
their attention to the subject; and they now send, an- 
nually, to Liverpool, $500,000 worth of eggs. 

There is no end to the consumption of fresh meats, 
in our great cities on the seaboard, and in the man- 
ufacturing villages, communicating with those cities. 
A vast amount will also be sent abroad, when it 


| reaches the seaboard, at a season of the year, ealcu- 


lated to preserve it. We predict that turkeys, rais- 
ed, fattened and killed in Buffalo, will reach Boston 
in perfect order; and will thence be sent to London, 
Calcutta, Canton, Cuba, Charleston, New Orleans 





and consume little—live poor and die poor toenrich others ? | 
The important study of profit and loss is too much overlook- 
ed by our Jaboring men, as a general rule. Our presen: | 
system of common school and academical education is not 
sufficiently practical to be altogether adapted to the every- | 
day business wants of the pupils after they shall have be- 
come men and women. So far as the successful practice of 
agiculture in after life is concerned, these defects will be re- 
moved in a well-organized state agricultural school. From 
such an institution huudreds of young men familiar with 
agricultural Geology and Chemistry, with the analysis of 
soils, manures and plants, familiar with the organic structure 
and physiology of both plants and animals—would go forth 
into the community to teach the art, the science, & the profits 
of good husbandry in every county and town in the Empire 
State. Such an institution, would be a common centre for 
collecting from all parts of the civilized world, the most valu- 
able information, and scattering it again, when tested and 
found truly useful, over the whole land. D. L. 
Correcriox.—I find that I have twice fallen into an error in say- 
ing that “ a pint of urine contains nitrogen enough to supply that 
element to a bushel, or 60 Ibs. of wheat.” It is true that I have cor- 
rectly stated, on several oceations, that wheat kernels contain not 
far from 3 per cent of nitrogen, which would give one and eight- 


tenths of a pound ina bushel. Sixty Ibs. of urine would probably 
contain about the same quantity of nitrogen. D. L. 











and other ports, in the vessels which annually car- 
y from Boston upwards of 50,000 tons of ice to 
the four quartersof the globe. And we predict that 
this will be done, for fresh provisions of all sorts, 
as a regular trade, to an immense amount. The 
corn of the West converted at home into fresh pro- 
visions, will be conveyed to market much more ad- 
vantageously than can possibly be done, in the bul- 
ky shape of the grain. 

The millers of Western New York will hence- 
forth grind during the whole winter, as well as du- 
ring the whole summer, and will realize their funds 
every day by sending their flour to the seaboard ev- 
ery day. The farmers of Western N. York will 
attend to their farms in the fall of the year, and will 
thrash their corn at leisure in the heretofore dead 
season. 

As lake Erie shuts a month later and opens a 
month earlier than the Erie Canal, the great West 
will partake largely of the vast benefits of the new 
system. We invite to this new system, the earnest 
attention of their public press and of their enterpri 
sing, wide-awake and intelligent population. e 
invite the whole people to look to the importance of 
a line of railroads from Buffalo to Toledo, and thence 
to the heart of the West and to the Mississippi riv- 
er, on the oneside, and to Detroiton theother. The 
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practical effect of these railroads will be equivalent 
to doubling the active capital of the great West by 
doubling its efficiency. 

We invite the attention of some of our enterpris- 
ing fellow citizens of Western New York and o 
the great West to a winter trade in fresh fish, oys- 
ters and lobsters from the ocean, and to figs, raisins, 
grapes, Iemons, oranges, almonds and other fruits, 
imported from abroad. A vast amount will be wan- 
ted and give great profits to the dealers, who first look 
to it. We invite attention to fresh fish from the 
Lakes, and to the raising and curing of dried apples, 
dried peaches, dried plums and other fruits of our 
prolific West, and the flaxseed, clover, grass and 
other seeds for which the new system will open an 
early market. 

In a single week in May, 5 or 600 bbls. dried ap- 
ples reached Boston, by the western railroad, all to 
one house: all in beautiful order, in neat bbls, stamp- 
ed ** Dried Apples”; thus stamping, upon the arti- 
cle, acharacter, as a staple, worthy of the attention 
of epicures. 

Indeed, there is noend to the new sources of trade 
and to the practical benefits which a practical peo- 
ple can derive from the permission to carry freight 
on the New York railroads, during the suspension of 
canal navigation. 


Agriculture in Common Schools. 

The following is the report of the committee on Agricul- 
ture as adopted unanimously by the State convention of 
school superintendents recently held in this city. 

Report on Acricutture.—The committee to whom 
was referred the consideration of the subject of introducing 
the study of agriculture asa branch of educatiun in our 
schools, respectfully report, 

That, as agriculture is the art on which all other arts 
depend, and the profession in which the greater part of our 
population are engaged, its improvement and prosperity is 
a subject of the highest importance; and the committee are 
of the opinion that the time has arrived when the elements 
and scientific principles of agriculture should be taught in 
all our schools, especially to the older class of pupils. 

The rapid progress which has of late years been made 
in those parts where the discoveries of science have been 
brought to bear on the improvement of agriculture, affords 
the strongest evidence of the importance of diffusing a 
knowledge of the principles upon which these improve- 
ments are based, among those who are soon to become the 
owners and cultivators of our naturally fertile, though much 
adused soil. There can be no doubt but that such know!l- 
edge, if properly imparted, would have a direct tendency 
to improve the practice of agriculture, and elevate the pro- 
fession to that high rank in public estimation which it so 

justly deserves. 

Your committee have perceived, however, that there are 
numerous difficulties connected with the subject, and that it 
requires more deliberate consideration than they have be- 
stowed upon it, to devise the best means for accomplishing 
the object. Muchcan he done by the introduction of books 
on agriculture into the district school libraries. This ob- 
ject has received considerable attention from the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, and premiums are now offered 
for the best essays for the purpose. There is still wanting 
a suitable ¢ezt book on agriculture, for the use of schools. 

In view of this whole subject, therefore, the committee, 
beg leave to recommend this subject to the earnest consid- 
eration of this convention, and to submit the following res- 
olutions : 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to teachers, 
as far as is in their power, to impart instruction on agricul- 
ture, by occasional dialogues or conversations, and the read- 
ing of agricultural books and periodicals, so as to explain 
the principles of this art, and show its respectability and 
importance to themselves and society. 

Resolved, That the convention deem it of the highest im- 
portance that our school libraries contain more works on the 
principles and practice of agriculture, suitable for the pe- 
rusal of the young; and therefore we take pleasure in re- 
commending to the trustees of school districts under our 
charge to purchase works of that character. 

Resolved, That we will, as county superintendents, take 
the subject into consideration, and be prepared, at our next 
annual convention, to express our opinions respecting it, 
and to act decisively upon it, if deemed advisable. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be now appointed 
to take this matter under their special consideration, and 
report thereon at our vext annual convention; and that the 
State Agricultural Society be requested also to appoint a 
committee to confer with them. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Alonzo 
Potter, of Schenectada, Ira Patcher, of Livonia, Liv. co., 
and M. B. Bateham, Rochester. 





By a letter from the Secretary we are informed that the 
Committee of the State Society for promoting these objects, 
consists ofthe Hon. John Greig of Canandaigua, Gover- 
nor Seward of Cayuga, Lieut. Governor Dickinson of 


Beogwe, Ol, Ighn A. King of Queens, James 3. Wadsworth 


jury had been done by the fly. 


of Livingston, Judge Savage of Washington, and the Re- 
cording Secretary. This Committee will meet at Pough- 
keepsie on the 2nd Thursday (11th day) of July proximo; 
at which time and place the Committee of School Superin- 
tendents are requested to unite iu making arrangements for 
promoting the objects. (The Executive Committee of the 
State Ag. Soc. will meet at the same time and place, to 
make arrangements for the State Fair.) 
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ROCHESTER, JULY, 1844. 
Encouragement—A Good Example. 

We have not been very mindful of late to make acknowl- 
edgements to the good friends who have rendered us ser- 
vice in procuring subscribers for this journal; but we hope 
they will not do us the injustice to attribute this neglect to 
any lack of gratitude on our part. Such favors are ever 
highly appreciated, and we trust those who confer them, 
find a higher reward than our thanks, namely, that enjoy- 
ment which arises from the consciousness of doing good. 

A good example—who'll follow? Mr. S. M. Bartlett, 
of Laselle, Mich., has recently sent us the names and pay- 
ment of about twenty subscribers, obtained amongst his 
friends and neighbors. He writes us that he does this, not 
for any gain or advantage to himself personally, but be- 
cause he has becume convinced that the circulation of such 
papers, is doing great good to his neighbors and his coun- 
try, by improving the minds of farmers ard the practice of 
farming. He says, “I have in no case retained the com- 
mission you allow to agents, but let the subscribers have the 
benefit of it—giving them the paper at forty cents a year.” 
Will 
We have still a goodly quantity of back 


How many of our friends will follow this example? 
you, reader? 
numbers of the present volume which ought to be distribu- 
intend to give one double number, or 
Now is the 


ted; and we 
else two a month, during the fall cattle shows. 


time to lend us a hand. 


Visitations of the Committee on Farms, 

The Committee of the Monroe County Agricultural So- 
ciety for awarding premiums on farms, have recently spent 
several days in inspecting those offered in competition, and 
a few others that came in their way, They were highly 
gratified with the cordial reception they met with, as well 
as with the general appearance of the farms and the crops. 
They have not yet been able to visit all who have invited 
them, but will do so in a very few days. The number of ap- 
plicants is about a dozen, Several farms not offered in 
competition will be noticed in the report. 


he Wheat Crop—Hessian Fly, &e. 
Being a member of the committee on farms, we have had 
a fine opportunity for observing the appearance of the crops 








in this county, 
fine—better than for several years past, and much of it past 
danger from rust. In portions of two or three towns, where 


The wheat crop as a whole is remarkably 


the land is sandy, much injury bas been done by the fly, es- 
pecially in early sown fields. Indeed the committee ob- 
served in all places, and on all soils, where the wheat was 
sown earlier than the tenth of September, more or less in- 
We have not room to give 
the reasons for this now, but farmers will bear it in mind, 
and delay sowing ti'l after that period. 

Corn, Oats and other spring crops look as good as usual, 
but grass is quite light, especially on fields that have been 
down several years. [CG Sowa piece of MILLET if you are 
likely to run short of fodder. 





HESSIAN FLY AT THE WEST-—A Correspon- 
dent writing from Monroe County Michigan, says, “ our 
wheat crop is nearly ruined by the Fly, and farmers are 
much discouraged.—Is there no remedy?” We observe 
similar aceounts from various other quarters; but we be- 
leive the evil is not general enough to prevent an immense 
aggregate yield of wheat in the West. 

We know of no remedy for the evil complained of, ex- 
cept sowing the grain later in the season—as late as damage 
from rust will allow. 





Tuat spi.enDipD Boqurt we received last week from 
Mr. Powis of the Greece nursery, entitles him to our best 





thanks, We took it to the Ladies- Temperance Fair, 
BY emneeee 





CorresponpEents.—Our associate, Dr, Lee, is absent 
on a tour at the west, and Mr. Peters is very, very buay 
furnishing the Buffalonians with milk, butter, and other 
luxuries from his farm in Darien. We shall thereforg 
have need of assistance this month from others. Will not 
those who bave so often served us in times past, do go 9. 
gain? Write early. 





The Monroe County Agricultural Society, will meet at 
the office of this paper, (over the Seed Store,) on Satyr. 
day, the 17th of August, to make arrangements for the 
Cattle Show, &c. 


Cattle-shows for 1844. 
New York State, at Poughkeepsie, Sept. 18 & 19, 


Monroe County, Rochester, Oct. 8 & 9, 
Chautauque, * Jamestown, Sept 25 & 96. 
Cortland, 66 Homer, Oct. 2 & 3. 


IF Societies not mentioned above, will oblige us by 
sending information of the time and place of their annual 
exhibition, if determined. One or two notices of the kind 
sent us some time ago, have ieen mislaid. 





Books and Papers for Premiums. 

The Chautauque, Genesee, and several other county go. 
cieties, award volumes of the New Genesee Farmer, and 
other agricultural works, instead of money, for the smaller 
classes of premiums. Aside from the personal interest we 
feel in the matter, there can be no doubt but that such 
practice is vastly more conducive to the interests of the 
Society, and the lasting good of the members, than the 
more common one of giving smal! sums of money. 


Fine Black Ink. 
A gentleman stranger left on our table, some time 
since, a botile of ink, manufactured by Joseru E. Hover, 
Philadelphia. I: is particularly recommended for using 
with steel pens, as it contains no acid, and does not cor. 
rode them like most other kinds. We have given it a 
fair trial, both, with steel and goose-quill pens, and pro- 
nounce it first rate, ‘* none better, if as good.” We per. 
ceive it is for sale at Dewey’s News Room, Arcade. 


Transactions of the N.Y. Ag. Society; Vol. III. 1843. 

This volume does honor to the Empire State and her 
noble Agricultural Society. It is a large, handsome book 
of nearly 700 pages octavo, with numerous engravings, 
It is printed at the expense of the State, and distributed 
through the members of the Legislature and the county 
and state agricultural society. A copy should have been 
given to every district school library, and it ought to be read 
by every farmer in the state. 

The work was compiled by the recording secretary, Mr. 
O’ Reilly, and it displays much of his characteristic abili- 
ty and judgment. It contains a full account of the opera- 
tions of the State Society for the year—including the re- 
ports of the various awarding committees and the state- 
ments of the successful competitors for premiums; togeth- 
er with the annual address of the president and extracts 
from several other speeches delivered at the last anniver- 
sary at Rochester. Alsothe report of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the Legislature last winter; the valuable 
prize essays, and other important communications. A 
glance at the titles of some of these will best convey en 
idea of the work. 

A Treatise on Insects most injurious to field crops, or 
chards, gardens and domestic animals; by Willis Gaylord. 

On the introduction and culture of new agricultural 
products ; by J. J. Thomas. 

On the cultivation of Dycrs’Madder in the United States; 
by M. B. Bateham. 

On improved breeds of cattle best adapted to this coun- 
ty; by B. P. Johnson. 

On the introduction of cattle from the Scottish Highlands; 
by Sanford Howard. 

On the diseases and insects injurious to the wheat crop; 
by J. J. Thomas. 

Report of Experiments on the varieties of wheat cultiva- 
ted in this State; by Rawfon Harmon. 

Keport of experiments in the manufacture of corn stalk 
sugar; by Marcus Adams. 

On the Geological survey of New York, and its influence 
on the productive pursuits of the community; by James 
Hall, (one of the geologists.) This is a very able and im- 
portant essay, illustrated with numerous engravings. 


In addition to thepe the volume contains reposts from 
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about fifiy County Societies ; some of which are accompa- 
pied with, valuable essays on different subjects, such as, 
« Plows and Plowing,” by L. B. Langworthy, and “ Hor- 
ticulture in Western New-York,” by e. Barry. 

“Tie Transact.ons of the American Institute” is pub- 
ished in connection with the foregoing, and forms a sep- 
erate volume of 343 pages. This ought to have been con- 
densed and the agvicultural portions embodied in the rep: wt 
of the State Society, so as to make only one volume. ‘This 
we believe will be required by the law as it is now amend- 
ed. : ; 
Another suggestion we have no doubt will be borne in 
mind, namely, the necessity of a more copious index to the 
“Transactions” so as to show at a glance the particular 
subjects referred to in the reports and essoys. 

The Transactions of the American Institute, is, upon 
the whole, a valuable document. In addition to the re- 
ports of the committees at the annual fair in New York, 
jt contains, an account of the silk convention, with numer- 
ous letters and essays on that subject; also some of the dis- 
cussions of the N. Y. Farmers Club. (Wedo not find any 
notice of “Erye’s Lactometer.” What can be the reason 
for the omission 2) : 

Tur Curmican anp PuyYsiotocica Bavance tr Or- 
casic Natere.—This is a work by M. J. Dumas and M. 
J.B. Bous ingault, Members of the Institute of France, 
translated and edited by D, P. Gardner, M. D. of N. York, 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, &c. 

Here is a charming litile book for those who are inves- 
tigating the beautiful’ laws of organic nature, or the sci- 
ence of chemistry as applied to agriculture. The noble 
works of Liebig opened a new field for scientific research, 
and commenced a new erain chemistry as well as agricul- 
ture. But Liebig was largely indebted to the labors of | 


Boussingault and Dumas for early guidance in his research- 
es; and those who have read his works, or others like them, 
will not fail to read this. It is purely elementary, and in- 
tended as an introduction to more extended essays. “It 
presents,” says M. Dumas, ‘a variety ofnew views, calcu- 
Jated to supply general physiology, medicine and agricul- 
ture with grounds upon which the study of the chemical 
phenomena that takes place in organized beings may be ad- 
vantageously pursued.” 

Published by Saxton and Miles’ N. Y. 
D. Hoyt, Rochester, price 50 ets: 


Sold by 


Every Max His Ows Cattie Doctor.” By Fran- 
ces Clater, revised by Wm. Youatt. With copi- 
ous additions, embracing an Essay on the Use of Oxen, 
and the improvements of the breeds of sheep, &Ke., by 
J. S. SKINNER. 

This is avery popular and useful English work, enlarged 

To 


those who are familiar with the reputation of the several 


and improved by a veteran American agriculturist. 


authors, their names alone are sufficient commendation of 
the work. 
farm stock should be without a copy. 


No one who owns, or has the management of 
It gives a clear ac- 
count of th» causes, symptoms and treatment of all diseases 
incident to cattle sheep and swine; illustrated with engrav- 
ings. Price 50 cents. 


Premium Marte SucGar.—Mr. Alfred Fitch, of Riga, in 
this county, makes fine Maple Sugar every year; and this 
season especially it is very white and beautiful. If he can 
possibly exhibit it to the committee at the fair next fall, ac- 
companied with delicious stramwberries and cream, as he did 
to the committee en farms when they called at his house 
the other day, we are quite sure they will manifest suili- 
cient good taste to award him the first premium ! 


Burrer ror Boston MarKet.— Those who raake good 
butter, and wish to get a good price for it, will read the ad- 
Vertisement headed “Farmers Friend” in this paper. Mr. 
Watts has connexions in business in Boston who will at- 
tend to such matters correctly. 








ReFineD Dairy saLr.—The foregoing reminds us that L. 
B. Swan, of this city, is selling a very superior article of dai- 
Ty salt—made by the new steam process. 





Summer Beer, 
One warm day in June, “as the Committee on Farms 
Were making their visitations in this county, a good far- 


atable and refreshing. that tney solicited the recipe for 
makiug it; believing that it will be found a pleasant 
and wholesome harvest drink: 

For a fifteen gallon cask of beer, boil 6 ounces of hops; 
strain off the liquor, and add two quarts of molassee, 4 
table spoonfuls of ginger, and a pint and a half of yeast. 
Fill up with water, mixing the ingredients thoroughly; 
let stand four or five days to ferment, then add a spoon. 
ful or two of essence cf Wintergreen or Spruce, or extract 
of Sarsaparilla, enough to give flavor to suit the 
taste; then bung it tight, and keep in a coo! place. Some 
prefer 10 add the essence when drawn for use, by putting 
a few drops into the pitcher or jug. 

N. B. There is one kind of summer bevernge, that in 
our opinion, is superior to the foregoing, but we are al- 
most afraid to name it, because it is distilicd. Don’t star- 
tle, friends of temperance—we mean distilled from the 
cloads of beaven, and drawn pure and cool from Nature’s 
reservoirs. ‘* Bright water for me.” 


Smith’s Hay Rigging. 
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Fic 1, Represents the frame or bottom of the rack, to rest 
on the bolsters of the wagon. The side pieces (a, 

a,) 14 feet long, 2 inches thick and 7 wide, placed 

on edge, with 4 cross pieces (/) morticed in near 

the bottom. On the inside of each end are two sta- 

ples, (d) one above the other, to receive the upright 

poles, as shown in Fig,3. The crosspieces are 5 
inches wide and 2 thick, and have mortice holes, 

(¢,c.) 2 inches Ly 3, about 1 foot from cach end, to 
receive the tenons of the side wings, (e,¢,) 

Fic 2. One of the side wings; made of four crosspieces. 
_ about 5 feet long, 2 inches thick, 4 wide at the lower 

end and 2 at the upper, with two boards fastened 

with rivets or clinched with wrought nails, as shown 

by the dots inthe cut. The lower ends of the cross- 
pieces of the wings have tenons with shoulders to 

fit the mortice holes in the crosspieces of the frame. 

Fic 3. End view of the rigging when put together; h, h, h, 
the frame, ¢, 2, the wings, j, j, upright poles in sta- 

ples at each corner. 

iron put around the ends of the sidepieces of the 
frame to prevent splitting. 
Messrs Epitors—I take the liberty to send you a 
drawing and description of a kind of hay rigging, much in 
use and much liked by farmers in this vicinity. I don’t 
know as it is the best in the world; but I think it is the 
best I have ever seen, and as there are many worse in use, 
I have thought the description might be of service to some 
of the readers of the Genesee Farmer. If any of them 
have a better plan. I for one would like to see a descrip- 
tion of it. Icall this Smith’s Hay Rigging, because it 


very worthy citizen and mechanic, of that name. 


There should be bands of 


was first invented or introduced into this neighborhod by & 


tight, within the stakes. It is durable, light, and strong. 
One person can put it on and take it off the wagon, in from 
three to five minute’s time. It answers as well for grain 
in the sheaf as fur bay. It will carry a large load safely— 
supporting the center of gravity as well as any other rig- 
ging. The four opright poles afford a guide to the loader, 
so. that he can plaee the load upright andeven, The wings 
allow of good width of load, and keep it clear from the 
wheels. When taken off, the rigging requires so little space 
that it is easily housed; and when wanted for use there are 
no loose pins missing, as is often the case with other kinds. 
Note. The size and proportions, as given with the fore- 
going plan, are intended for a wagon ot ordinary size, and 
if well made will be found sufficiently strong for all common 
purposes, Of course the size and strength of any or all of 
the parts can be increased if desired. 

Cayuga county, N. Y. LEDYARD. 
{The foregoing was received (and mislnid) in our ab- 
sence, a long time since. We beg pardon of the esteemed 
writer for the delay. It is as good as new, and just in time 
to be most useful. Ep. 


English News. 
The latest dates from England, (June 4,) inform us 
that the season has been a very remarkable one in that 
country, as well as inthis. Spring opened unusi ally early, 
but 8 severe drouth prevailed during the whole of May, eo 
that epring crops, in many cases, failed to vegetate, or 
were greatly injured, and the grass crop was very defi- 
cient. Wheat was not thought to be much injured, and as 
fine rains had commenced, the general prospect was ims 
proving. 
American Iupcements ty Exaraxp.—At a meeting of 
the council of the Royal Agricultural Society in London, 
May 1, Mr. Colman presented several plows of different 
patterns, from the manufactories of D. Prouty & Co, and 
Ruggles, Nurse & Mason of Massachusetts; grain cradles, 
scythe snaiths, corn hoes, elastic steel manure forks, 
&c. Also various kinde of American seeds; as Indian 
corn, broom corn, millet, &c. Whereupon it was re- 
solved that the thanks of the society be voted to Mr. Col- 
man by acclamation; also that the implements be fairly 
tested at the annual exhibition of the society at South- 
ampton in July. 
A ‘Society ror tHe Improvement or THE Lasorine 
CrassEs,’’? was organized at London May 4, with Lord 
Asbley as President, and a number of influential and weal- 
thy co-operators, Their aims are, let, improvement of the 
slwellings of the poor; 2d, extension of the field garden 
or cottage allotment system; 3d, introduction of friendly 
loan societies. A subscription of £1320, was raised at 
the first meeting. 


The State Fair for 1845. 

We clip the following from the June number of the 
Central N. Y. Farmer: 

“Our correspondent, Mr. Ingalls, is desirous of knowing 
what the New Genesee Farmer says in reply to our inqui- 
rv about the article in that paper relative to the Svate 
Fair. We cun only say in reply, that since the important 
announcement about the ** understanding, that it is to be 
at Buffalo in 1845,”’ that paper has not seen fit to enlight- 
the public upon this subject. 

We are inclined to think that there was no “log roll- 
ing,’’ as our correepondent fears, but that the idea origi- 
nated with the writer of the article to which we referred, 
and who we believe, is also the author of the article in the 
Tribune to which we alluded.” 

Now, brother Comstock, just keep cool one minute, 
while we attempt to relieve your anxiety. In the firet 
place, we request, when next you have any communica. 
tion particularly intended for our eye, you will mark itin 
such a manner, that we shall notice it; for we did not 
happen to read the one aliuded to above, until the pres- 
ent time. In the next place, to save others from unjust 
censure, we wish it to be borne in mind, that all articles 
in this paper without signature or credit, are written by 
M. B. Bateham, (our own dear self.) The ‘‘ important 
announcement’’ mentioned ubove, and found in the Febru- 
ary number of this paper, was written by him; but he is 
not ‘‘ the author of the article in the Tribune.” 

We asserted, that we were informed that the »rrange- 
ment for holding the cattle-show this year at Ponghkeep- 
sie, was agreed to, with the understanding that it is to be 
at Buffalo next year. We do not feel bound to expiain 
thie assertion further than to repeat, that we were go in- 
formed atthe time, and that too by good authority. We 
do not pretend that there was any vote or expression had 
on that point by the meeting: but that the delegates from 
the western portion of the state, or at least part of them, 
voted with this express understanding. 

For our own part, we have no personal interest in the 
matter, and wea e perfectly willing to leave the selection 














mer’s wife treated them with a kind of small beer so pal- 


The rigging sets om the bolsters of the waggon quite| g 


of the place, for the proper time and persons to make the 
evision, 
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Purchasing Butter. 

“ Is your butter good 1”’ said I to the farmer. 

“* Good! my wife has made butter these twenty years, 
and I should think she ought to know how to make good 

butter by this time.” 

He was evidently offended. 

“* Well, let us examine it.” The cover was taken off the 
tub, the clean white cloth (which had been wet in brine) 
rolled up, and the yellow treasure revealed. It certainly 
did look good. 

“It tastes sweet ; but how very salt it is.” 

“« We always make our butter salt, to have it keep at 
this season.”’ 

“ Let us see if the buttermilk is as well worked ou as 
the salt is in.” 

Some of the rolls were pressed down with the ladle. 
“ Now, my friend, if your wife has made butter these 
twenty years, she does not know how to make good butter; 
for no butter can be good until al/ the buttermilk is worked 
out. If that is well done, you need not salt it so bad to 
have it keep well in any place. A very little more care and 
labor would have made this excellent butter ; but lacking 
that litte, it is only a second quality—as you shall acknow- 
ledge when I show a sample of good butter.’’ 

We went in, and I took up a roll from a crock of first- 
rate butter. It was smooth, clear, and handsome; the 
hand of woman had not been on it, from the time it left the 
churn until now: all the work had been done with the 
ladle. 

*€ If you will get one drop of buttermilk from that butter, 
you shall have the whole free.” 

He pressed it down, and worked it over, but there was 
no stain. 

“« Now taste this, and taste your own, and say, honestly, 
if you would not give a higher price for this than your own. 
Look at it—see how clear and transparent these minute 
globules are, and how intimately they are blended with the 
whole mass. Until! those all disappear, the butter will keep 
sweet; and no butter will keep long when they are ever so 
slightly colored by the milk.” 

The farmer simply remarked, that there was a difference 
in butter, and left, to find a less critical or more ready cus- 
tomer. 

It is strange, that when everybody loves good butter, and 
is willing to pay for it, our farmers’ wives and daughters do 
not take pains to make a better article. It’s the women’s 
fault that we have poor butter, generally, and we must hold 
them responsible. It is perfectly easy to make good but- 
ter. The only requisite is, care. Good butter will always 
command a good price, in the dullest market; while poor 
butter is a drug at any price. 

When any of my lady readers make butter again, just let 
them imagine that I am to have a nice bit of bread and 
butter with them, and that I shall detect the least particle 
of milk, and am not fond of too much salt. ?. 


Colman’s “European Agriculture.” 
In noticing the arrival of the first part of this work last 
month, we intended to have given some extracts, but 
were prevented by a press of other matter; we therefore 


insert them now : 

Enouisu Acricutture.—England presents at this time 
a more brilliant example than any age or country has be- 
fore witnessed of the application, I wi'l not say of science, 
for that would not comprehend the idea which I wish to 
express, but the application of mind to agriculture. The 
practice of agriculture, and the philosophy of agriculture, 
are matters of universal interest. Men of all grades and 
conditions are laboring in this great cause, and are ask- 
ing for the how, and the why, and the wherefore. The 
brightest intellects are directing their talenis to agricultur- 
al inquiries; and the humblest in their humble, but not 
inefficient way, are seconding their efforts. So many 
minds concentrating thier rays upon the same point, they 
= be eure to illuminate it with an extraordinary bril- 
jancy. 

* Agriculture is now getting to be recognised as the 
commanding interest of the state: so it must ever be as 
lying at the foundation of all others. Few persons are 
apprised of their obligations to agriculture; and it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent of these obligations. Every 
man’s daily bread, his meat, his clothing, his shelter, his 
luxuries, all come from the earth. The foundation, or, 
as the French would say, the materiel of all commerce 
and manufactures, is agriculture; and its moral influen- 
ces are innumerable and most powerful. It will be found 
likewise, upon an observation of the different conditions 
of different nations or communities, that a laborious ag- 
riculture is, in a high degree, a conservator of mor- 
als; and that those countries are, upon the whole, and on 
this account, most blessed, not where the fruits of the 
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earth are yielded spontaneously without care and without 
toil, but where its products come only as the reward of 
industry, and the powers of the mind, as wel! as the labor 
of the hand, are severely taxed in a struggle for the means 
ot subsistence and comfort. Every one recognizes labor 
as the source of wealth. How few things have any val- 
ue, which have not been either produced or modified by 
labor? and in what department is labor so productive, so 
essential, and so important as in that of agriculture? 

Atter describing the expensive and thorongh manner of 
constructing buildings, and other improvements, he 


says :— 

These are only samples of the style in which things are 
done here. ‘The important operations of embanking and 
of draining, especially under the new system of draining 
and subsoiling, are executed most thoroughly. The farm 
houses and farm-buildings are of brick or stone, and all 
calculated to endure. I cannot recommend, without 
considerable qualifications, these expensive ways of doing 
things to my own countrymen. We have not the means 
—the capital for accomplishing them: but we might gath- 
er from them a useful lesson; for, in genera!, we err by 
an opposite extreme. We build too slightly—we do not 
execute our improvements thoroughly—we bave little cap- 
ital to expend when, of course, no substantial improve- 
ments can be effected; and labor, with us, is with more 
difficulty obtained, with far more difficulty managed, and 
requires to be much more highly paid than here. I hope 
I shail be pardoned for adding, as my deliberate convict- 
ion, that we are too shy of investing money in improve- 
ments of this nature, however secure, because thev do 
not yield so Inrge a per centage as many other investments 
somewhat more questionaole in a moral view. and vastiy 
more s0 in respect to the security which they offer.”” 

* Throughout those parts of England which I have seen 
there is, as I have already remarked, an exactness, a 
finish, a cleanness in the cultivation which impress a stran- 
ger most agreebly, and deserve the highest commenda- 
tion.. There are, occasionally, immense tracts of unen- 
closed commons and heaths and moors, where there is no 
cultivation, where nothing grows, and, in some cases, 
little can ever be made to grow: or which, otherwise, 
are abandoned to the growth of furze or gorse, for the 
protection of game, and for the pleasures of the chase.— 
These are called preserves, and are leased to sportsmen 
occasionally, or, rather, the right to kill game upon them 
is leased, at a rate which we should deem a high rent, 
even for purposes of cultivation, An eminent agricultur- 
ist has shown that, in England and Scotland, there are 
full 10,000,000 acres in heath or moor, all susceptible of 
being brought into productive cultivation. Thdse lands, 
of course, remain as they are by voluntary neglect or de- 
sign. ButI refer to the cultivated and improved lands, 
and here there is everywhere a surprising neatness and 
finish—everything is done, as it were, by line and meas 
ure: the corners and the headlands are thoroughly cleaned, 
the open ditches are kept unobstructed, the crops are drill- 
ed in straight lines, anda newly ploughed field resembles 
a plaited ruffle from the ironing board of a good honse- 
wife. Such exactness is exceedingly beautiful, and, tho’ 
it may appear, at first, to consume a good deal of time, 
will be found, in the long run, to be more economical 
than the slovenly way in which things are often done in 
many places, which I am reluctant to name. There isa 
pleasure afforded by such neatness which is very great, 
and which can be properly appreciated only br those who 
have been largely endowed by nature with the organ of 
order. 

Ornamentat Sarvuss anp Frowers.—“ The cultiva- 
tion of flowers and shrubs and vines is a remarkable and 
prominent feature in the landscape of England; and a cir- 
cumstance which has given no little gratification to my 
national pride has been the profusion of American plants, 
azalias and kalmias, magnolias and rhododendrons, and a 
large variety of pines and firs, which are seen in the 
shrubberies and plantations and pleasure grounds, both 
public and private. A very large establishment in Lon- 
don is exclusively devoted to the sale of American plants; 
and they are everywhere admired for the s»lendor of their 
foliage and the beauty of their flowers. Green houses and 
conservatories are almost universal in the country, where 
anything like a garden exists; and the better class of hou 
ses are surrounded and adorned with a great variety otf 
flowering shrubs and plants, presenting, through the sea- 
son, a charming succession of gay and brilliant orna- 
ments.” 

‘*{ have said and written a great deal to my country- 
men about the cultivation of flowers, ornamental garden- 
ing, and rural embellishments; and I would read them a 
homily on the subject every day of every remaining year 
of my life if [thought it would have the effect which I desire, 
of inducing them to make this matter of particular atten- 
tion and care. Whena man asks me what is the use o 
shrubs and flowers, my first impulse always is to look un-f 
der his hat and see the length of his ears. Iam heartily 
sick of measuring everything by astandard of mere utili- 
ty and profit; and as heartily do I pity the man who can 
see no guod in life but in pecuniary gain, or in the mere 
animal indulgences of eating and drinking.” 

*» Few countries in temperate latitudes are richer in the 
floral kingdom of nature, and the luxuriance of vegetable 
wth and the splendors of vegetable beauty, than the 





nited States. Why should they not be cultivated ?— 





Was the human eye, that wonder of wonders 

matchless organ of our physical constitution, that that 
haustible instrument of the most exalted and varied re 
ures, made in vain? Are the forms of beauty ag 
natural world, so minutely multiplied as they are feck, 
us, made for any other purpose than to be enjoyed: a" 
what better means can we take to strengthen the dome ; 





affections, of all otuers the most favorable to virtue than 
to render our homes as beautiful and attractive ag poe: 
ble? Who does not see constantly the influence of eter 
nal circumstances upon character as well as comfort: and 
perceive hcw greatly, order, exactness, and ; 
neatness contribute to form and strengthen the Bense of 
moral exactness and propriety ?”’ 


Rust in Wheat—Larly Harvesting, 

Mr. Ellsworth’s Report contains some extracts from Eng. 
lish publications, giving the results of several experiments 
in cutting wheat before it was ripe, all showing that great 
advantage is gained by the practice, especially when the 
crop is attacked with rust. We omit the English state. 
ments, because, owing to the difference of climate, the pe- 
riod of ripening is so much longer there, that the directions 
given are not applicable to this country. The following 
extracts, however, will be read with interest at-the present 
time : 

“« An experiment of cutting the grain ten days enrlier 

than usual was also tried by a farmer in Michigan, on sixty 
acres—the berry being soft and in the milk ; and the result 
was, that it yielded more flour and less bran than usual 
Another advantage of early reaping is stated, on good = 
thority, to be security from rust. A farmer is said to have 
tried an experiment on this subject. Finding one of his 
fields of wheat, ina very raw or green state, was badly 
struck with rust, he determined at once to cut it; and did 
so, amid the laugh of his neighbors, who thought him crm. 
zy The fields adjoining suffered little from rust, and 
stood till fully ripe ; yet, at thrashing, that which was firs 
cut gave the finest wheat and the best yield. 
__ The question as to the best methods of preventing the 
diseases and attacks to which the wheat crop is exposed, ig 
one of deep interest to the agricultural community; and 
some suggestions on this subject may not be inappropriate 
ly subjoined to the account of this crop. The time when 
the field is struck with rust seems to be just at the time of 
ripening. A remarkable fact on this subject is stated in a 
report to the New Jersey Agricultural Society. Anextra- 
ordinary field of wheat, supposed to be out of danger, on 
a hot day became drenched by a sudden shower, which 
came on between one and three o'clock, P.M. All was 
still; and on the passing away of the shower, the sun came 
out intensely hot. The owner went into his field to exam. 
ine his wheat, which he found much pressed down by the 
shower: he immediately perceived a continued ticking, or 
snapping noise, in every direction. ‘The straw was fine 
and bright; but on examining it, he found it bursting in 
short slits one quarter of an inch long, and the sap exuding 
from it. A day or two after, the whole field was durkened 
with rust, and the wheat nearly ruined. Another instance 
of the same kind is also related. The conclusion stated is 
—that the loss of the sap, running out and becoming dried 
on the straw, occasioned the rust. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans attributed rust to the effect of the weather on the 
grain, as has been mentioned above, and had a prayer to 
the supposed Rubigo, or rust, for the purpose of warding 
off the disease, which ran thus : 

‘Oh, blighting Rubigo! spare the corn-plants, and let 
the ear gently wave o'er the surface of the earth ; suffer the 
crops, which have been nourished by the propitious stars of 
heaven, to grow until they become fit for the sickle, Thine 
is no small power ; the crops thou hast marked, the dispit- 
ited cultivator reckons as lost—neither winds nor show- 
ers 30 much injure the corn; neither when bitten by frost 
does it acquire so pallid a hue, as if the sun fervently 
heats the moist stalks.’ 

Mildew and rust are said to be more common now than 
before the Hessian fly made its appearance. ‘ Previous to 
that time, the wheat was sown the last of August and first 
of September, tillered largely, obtained great strength of 
roots, and was but little injured by winter frosts; the effect 
of which was, to produce strong bright straw, with but few 
leaves ; the consequence of which is, but little mildew and 
rust.’ 

To avoid the fly, manuring high at seed-time, and sowing 
late, was resorted to. This was attended by mildew and 
rust. Being sown so late, the plants had no time to tiller, 
or multiply and strengthen their roots and stalks; of course, 
the winter weakened and thinned the plants, which made 
the wheat still later in the season; and when highly me 
nured, the straw was full of leaves, very succulent, usually 
mildewed, and almost rusted. ‘ The means of prevention 
me—first, a good dry, loamy soil, well prepared by cultivas 
tion, and not too recently manured, that by cultivation there 
may bea good assimilation of manure to the soil; the more 
complete, the better. Cover the seed about two inches 
deep, either with drill or plow, that it may have g 4 
hold of the soil, and not be thrown out by winter frosts. 
It is also said the French chemists, having witnessed 
blighting of human food, have suggested the use of chat 
coal, to absorb the excess of the ammoniacal and other salts, 
which, taken with the plant in excess, during the warm 
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when the berry is growing, cause the stalk to 
opel its juices to y See A, and the seed to shrink. The 
ult is stated to have been satisfactory. The mode of 

‘ag the charcoal, as suggested, is by strewing it, well 
ws and as soon as possible, over the land; and that 
oe well moistened with soft water, by means of a water- 
-s cart. Ashes have likewise been recommended by Liebig 
and others. Some suppose they, or some alkali, are neces- 
gary t0 dissolve the silicions substances, to furmsh strength 
to the stalk. Liebig supposes it to furnish a silicate of 
tash—an important ingredient in the growth of wheat. 
me soils, peculiarly free from rust, it is said, are sup- 
Jed with unusual quantities of potash. It has also been 
recommended, as a means of securing a good crop, notwith- 
sanding rust, when the plants appear thin on the ground, 
jn the spring, to sow spring wheat among the fall wheat. 
This plan has been resorted to, with good success, in Ca- 


sods.” 





Corn-Stalk Sugar. 

(From the Report of the Commissioner of Patents.) 

This subject has excited much interest, during the past 

r in various parts of the country, and numerous expeti- 
meuts have been tried; and although the point of easy gra- 
nulation does not seem to have been reached, yet the result 
of the different trials tends tu show, that the great facts re- 
specting it, before announced, are confirmed, Good mo- 
Jjasses and syrup have been obtained ; and a varicty of ac- 
counts will be found in the appendix. We shall briefly al- 
Jude to some of these. Mr. Beal, of New Harmony, after 
giving an account of his crop and mill, and mode of manu- 
facture, says, “ From information which I have obtained 
from those acquainted with the boiling of cane juice, the 
syrup begins to grain immediately after being taken from 
the kettles. I endeavored to heat mine in the same way, 
gs near as circumstances would permit; but the graining 
did not commence in less than from 12 to 48 bours. Ter- 
haps something depends on the quantity.” He says, also, 
«920 moderately well grown stalks vielded a gallon of juice ; 
one gallon of juice will probably yield from a tenth to an 
eighth of syrup; one pint of syrup weighs one pound and 
a half, end will yield, by measure, perhaps one-fourth mo- 
lasses and three-fourths sugar.” 

Mr. Plummer, also of Indiana, though he failed in his 
efforts to make sugar, on account of not being able to bring 
it to granulation, yet made an excellent quality of molasses 
—as he says, “as pure and beautiful a straw-color as any 
tree [maple] molasses we ever made. The juice,” he 
adds, ** was abundant, and rich, it being boiled down to 
molasses in a short time.” 

Mr. Frenis, of Pattonsburg, in Virginia, writes that he 
made * some excellent syrup,”’ and “ very good molasses.” 
Mr. William H. Deaderick, of Tennessee, made several 
trials, but met with the same difficulty in granulating it as 
others; but a good syrup was procured, ‘* somewhat dark- 
er than honey, but perfectly transparent, and free from im- 
purity, pronounced superior, without exception, by nume- 
rous persons who partook of it, to either imported molas- 
ses oc honey. It presented no other taste than that of a 
rich and luscious sweet, wholly free from any strong or un- 
pleasant flavor, such as appertains to the articles just 
named. The sugar obtained did not, either in appearance 
or taste, differ from New Orleans sugar more than different 
locs of this article do from each other.” He says, “ 100 
large corn-stalks will afford 10 or 11 gallons of juice, 
which, when boiled down to the point of crystalization, will 
yield one gallon of syrup.’’ 

Mr. H. J. Chalmers. of Monroe county, in Georgia, is 
also said, ina public journal, to have made excellent syrup. 
The editor says, “‘ We have tested its quality, and can pro- 
nounce its saccharine flavor to be milder and richer than any 
of the Louisiana syrup we evertasted It has nothing of the 
acidity often detected in other syrups, and particularly in 
molasses; but leaves upon the palate a pleasant and agree- 
able sensation, that insensibly makes you smack your lips.” 
Mr, C. affirmed, that he could easily have produced sugar, 
but he had no shallow kettles for the purpose. He intends 
totry it next season, and patriotically exclaims, “ [ trust 
the day is not fur distant when the planters of Georgia will 
become independent of the West Indies and Louisiana for 
their sugar and syrup.”’ Mr. H. J. Thompson, also, is 
said to have had similar success; and the article produced 
is pronounced “ equal, if not superior, to the best sugar- 
house molasses. It is equally as transparent, and in flavor 
sembles very much the Florida syrup, which is esteemed 
superior to any other for table use.” Mr. Thompson says, 
that the test which he has given the matter, in the manu- 
facture of the 25 or 30 gallons, has not only sutisfied him 
that the best molasses can be made from corn-stalks, bat 
that he can obtain a better return for his labor from its cul- 
tivation than from any other crop. 7 ° 

It is hoped, and confidently believed, that the difficulty 
Tespecting the granulation will before long be removed, and 
a fair experiment will then show, that the importance of 
this subject has not been over-rated. That this expectation 
38 not unreasonable, may be seen from the fact that 18,000 
weight of sugar per day is now made directly from com- 
mon molasses, of the common kind. It is said that, in 


making corn-stalk sugar, long stirring destroys granulation, 
and renders it gummy; and that it should be boiled quick, 
89 as not to be long on the fire. Experience will soon rem- 
edy many defects, which always belong to an incipient stage 
of an enterprise, 





Mr. Webb, and some others, think it preferable to plant 
corn so thick that the stalk will not grow so large, nor pro- 
duce many ears. Should this prove correct, it is not im- 
probable that corn sown broadcast, at the rate of two or 
three bushels per acre, will dispense with all after culture 
—especially if sown on land not overrun with weeds. In- 
deed, the very growth of corn sown broadcast, if previous- 
ly soaked in saltpetre water to give it a rapid start, will 
overtop the weeds, and choke them. It may also be fur- 
ther remarked, that there may be one-third difference in the 
saccharine matter of the different kinds of corn-stalk. Ex- 
periments are to be made on this subject ; but, as a general 
fact, it may be said that ¢hat stalk which produces the 
most ears will contain the most sugar. Some corn pos- 
sesses much oil, others none at all. 

M. Biot, in a report before the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, says, ‘‘ Sugar of maize is precisely that of sugar- 
cane mixed with a small quantity of sugar of fecula.’? He 
thinks the removal of the ear from the stalk injurious, as, 
by comparison that which had been thus prepared gave on- 
ly 12 per cent.; while that which had not been so, gave 13 
percent. He thinks, ulso, that the fecula is probably ow- 
ing to the manipulation, and not properly existing in the 
plant. 





Annual Fair and Cattle-Show 


Of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Pough- 
keepsie, Sept. 18 and 19, 1844. 

(The Hall of the State Agricultural Society isin the Old State-House, 
Albany—and, with the Geological Collection, is always open for 
the reception of Visitors.) 

The Annual Exhibitions of the State Society, it is already 
well known to the public, are steadily increasing in inter- 
estand importance. The Fairs heid within the last three 
years at Albany, Syracuse and Rochester, have proved ev- 
ery-way satisfactory. The exhibition at Rochester, par- 
ticularly, was attended by immense throngs from different 
sections of this state, and by large representations from 
several other States, as well as from the neighboring Brit- 
ish Provinces. 

The next Fair, to be held at Poughkeepsie, will doubt- 
less surpass any of its predecessors, if we may judge from 
the interest excited and the arrangements in progress. The 
facilities of reaching that place by water communication, 
will greatiy promote the convenience of persons who have 
articles to exhibit, as well as of visitors generally. The 
numerous excellent steamboats on the Hudson offer ready 
access and egress, which will prevent inconvenience from 
over-crowded hotels—enabting visitors to spend a day at the 
Fair, and return homeward in the evening. Visitors leav- 
ing New-York or Albany in the morning boats, will be able 
to take evening boats homeward, after spending eight or ten 
hours at the Fair: so that, with the reasonable charges and 
excellent fare on the steamboats, and tbe arrangements of 
the State Society in connection with the liberal preparations 
of the citizens of Poughkeepsie, (including the facilities 
for visiting Westpoint, Newburgh, and other places where 
good hotels may be found,) the fullest confidence may be 
felt that the thousands who annually visit the State Fairs, 
will be satisfactorily accommodated this year, whether they 
remain during the whole days of the Fair or spend merely 
a few hours on their route up or down the Hudson. 

The example of former years enables the officers of the 
State Society to remedy some inconveniences heretofore ex- 
perienced; and the efficient police that will be maintained, 
with the improved mode of arranging the grounds and 
buildings for the Fair and Cattle Show, must render the ex- 
hibition more than usually satisfactory to families visiting 
the place in carriages and otherwise. 

In addition to the multitude of premiums specifically of- 
fered, many discretionary premiums will be awarded by the 
committee on non-enumerated articles, so that persons who 
have articles of any kind proper for exhibition or competition 
on such an occasion, may feel assured that their articles 
will be properly considered in the Reports and Premiums 

Premiums are also offered specifically for competition 
among animals of various kinds from other States; and the 
premiums for essays on Agricultural Improvement, and for 
improved farming implements, are also thrown open for 
competition to the citizens of other States. Various mem- 
bers of examining cotnmittees are selected from New-Eng- 
land, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c.; from which states, 
it is hoped, there will be sent to the State Fair many speci- 
mens of improved breeds and agricultural implements. 

Persons who intend to exhibit any specimens of Ani- 
mals, Manufactures, Grain, Vegetables, &c.; or who in- 
tend to compete for Premiums offered for Essays and Ex- 
periments in various branches of Agriculture; are respect- 
fnlly referred to the premium List and Regulations which 
were lately published in the several monthly Agricultural 
Journals of this State, and in sundry newspapers of Alba- 
ny and other quarters, and which are also published in hand- 
bills. Copies of the Premium List, and other informa- 
tion, will be furnished to any person who writes (post free) 
to the officers of the State Society whu may be addressed 
as follows: John P. Beekman, President, Kinderhvok; 
Jas. Lennox, V. P., New-York; Thos. L. Davies, V. P., 
of Poughkeepsie; Joel B. Nott, V. P., of Guilderland; 
Edmund Kirby, V. P., Brownville; Henry S. Randall, V. 
P., Cortland; James Savage, V. P., Salem: George J. 


Pumpelly, V. P., of Elmira; Rawson Harmon, V. P., of 


Wheatland; B. P. Johnson, Cor. Sec., Rome; George 


singburgh; George Wilkinson, of Ex. Com., Poughkeep- 
sie; Joel Rathbone and John McDonald McIntyre, of Ex. 
Com., Albany ; Luther Tucker and Ezra P. Prentice of 
Albany, and James S. Wadsworth of Geneseo, ex-officers 
of the Society. 

Persons who have animals or other articles to send to 
the Fair, are requested to inform the Recording Secreta- 
ry at the earliest practicable period, that the Suciety may 
be better able to make adequate arrangements with rail- 
road and steamboat companies; and it is believed that all 
those companies, whether in New-England, New-Jersey or 
New-York, will, as far as practicable, encourage the cause 
of Agricultural Improvement by complying with the appli- 
cations which will be made by the Society fur facilitating 
travelling to and from the Fair at the cheapest rates. The 
liberality experienced in this way in reference toformer ex- 
hibitions, warrants a confident belief that neither the State 
Society nor the visitors at the Fair will be disappointed in 
a and accommodations in steamboats and rail« 
roads. 

In order to have the arrangements satisfactorily made, 
it is repeated, animals and articles designed for exhibition 
should be reported (post free) as soon as practicable. 

Visitors from other States, and from remote sections of 
the State of New-York, can have accomodations secured 
in Poughkeepsie or its neighborhood, by addressing the Re- 
cording Secretary in due season. 

It may not be improper to add, in this connection, that 
many eminent Agriculturists and Public Officers from othe 
er States will be present, and participate in the proceed- 
ings of the Fair, as in former years; and that meetings of 
the Friends of Agriculture will be held during the evenings 
of the Fair, as well as on the Show Ground during the last 
day, for the purpose of interchanging opinions on subjects 
connected with the progress of Agriculture in this and oth- 
er states of the Union. 

It is hoped that friends of Agriculture in all sections of 
this and the neighboring States, (and especially the con- 
ductors of the press, whose presence is invited to the great- 
est practicable extent, )wiil exert their influence in arousing 
attention among their neighbors to the satisfaction and ad- 
vantage which may be derived form attending exhibitions 
like those at the Annual! Fairs and Cattle Shows of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society. 

Deputations are respectfully invited from the Agricultu- 
ral Societies in other states as well as from the County 
Societies in this state. Particular attention will be pai 
to the arrangements for accommodating the Ladies ir: the 
exhibition of articles of domestic economy ; and such order 
will be preserved as may enable all to examine the articles 
exhibited, without confusion from crowds. 

‘ Editors of Agricultural and other newspapers, sre re- 
quested to promote the objects of the Society by publish- 
ing the foregoing memoranda of arrangements; and per- 
sons receiving copies of this Circular are requested to post 
them in their stores, shops or offices, at post-offices, or in 
other public places. HENRY O’RIELLY, 

Recording Secretary, Albany, 


Meteorological Observations, 


MADE AT THE ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. 
WITHERELL, 
May 27—Cucumbers in market—fine, 
“ 28—Showers this morn. 
“ 29—Robinia hispida (rose locust;) do. viscosa, 
(clammy locust) in bloom. 
30—Field strawberries ripe. Polygala senega in 
bloom. 
 31—Showers, Peas in market, 
June 1—Grape in bloom—Cherries in market. 
cherries were not ripe until the 23d. 
« 2—Cool but pleasant. Rain last night. 
“  3—Rumex crispus, Symphoria racemosa, in bloom. 
« 4—Gleditschia tricantha (honey locust) in bloom. 
5—Rainy, and rather cool. 
“  §8—Frost. Fox glove and poppy in bloom. 
“ 10—Very cool evening. Asclepias syriaca in bloom. 
11—Frost. Cypripedium spectabile in bloom. 
*« 12—Lycium barbarum (matrimony vine) in bloom, 
“  13—Achillea millefolium (yarrow) in bloom. 
“* 14—Lilium philadelphicum and poa pratensis in 


bloom, 





“ 


Last year 


« =15—Solanum tuberosum in bloom, 

 16—Pleasant day. Liriodendron tulipifera in bloom, 

“*  17—Showery—thunder in the evening. 

‘¢ 48—Very fine day. The planet Venus seen at 12 
o'clock M., and has been for several days. 

« 19—Showers with thunder, New potatoes in market 
—last year the 3d of July. 

‘¢ 20—Ailantus (*‘tree of heaven’’) in bloom. 

«€ =22—Rubus odoratus in bloom. 

‘6 23—Currants and white raspberries ripe: 

“ 


24—Anemone virginiana, Ceanothus americanus, Lil- 
ium canadense, do. pensylvanicum, do. candi- 
um, and Apocynum androscemifolium in bloom, 

25—Asclepias quadrifolia, Calla palustris, Castene 
vesca, Chimaphila umbellata, Cymbidium pul- 
chellum, oxycoccus macrocarpus, Pogunia ver- 
ticillata, Pyrola rotundifolia, and do. secuada 
in bloom. . 

Monthly mean of May 58.65. Do. 1843, 53.77, 

Rain guage of May 4.18 in. Do, 1843, 1.83. in. 





Vail, of Ex. Com., Troy; Alex. Walsh, Ex. Com., Lan- 


The month of May was very warm and wet. The first 
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NEW GENESEE FARMER. 








half June, was cooler than the last half of May--temp. of 
the latter 60 07. Do. of the former 59.36. 

Flowers and fruit are, and have been from two to four 
weeks earlier than last year. 





Frorr rw Cixcinnatt.—The Cincinnati Atlas says, ‘* It 
is estimated that the market bas been supplied with one 
hundred bushels of Iarge delicious strawberries daily, for 
three or tour weeks past. The raspberry is now succeed- 
ing the strawberry im about the same quantities, and the 
blackberry will succeed the raspberry in the like profusion. 
There are strawberry patches in the neighborhood contain- 
ing about twenty acres, cultivated by a single individual, 
and gardens of the same size devoted to the raspberry. 
These berries sell at the stalls in the market at from 5 to 10 
cents per quart. They forma standing dish on most of 
the tables of the wealthy and middle classes: and none so 
poor, but what are more or less supplied. We have mel- 
ons and peaches in great abundance during the season ; 
and as for apples, we eballenge the world to match us.”’ 
A late committee from the Horticultural Society of that 
city, appointed to ascertain the statistics in relation to the 
growth and sale of strawberries in Cincinnati and its vicin- 
ity, has reported, tuat in pursuing their investigations they 
had found in the market. during one day in the last week 
of May, 235 bushels of this fruit; and this was exclusive 
of the large quantities bought by the hotel-, and also of 
those brought into the city atter market hours, and hawk- 
ed about the streets. 





To maxe Water Corp ror Summer.—The following 
ia a simple mode of rendering water almost as cold as ice: 
* Let the jar, pitcher, or vessel used for water, be sur- 
rounded by one or more folds of coarse cotton, to be con- 
atantly wet. The evaporation of the water will carry off 
the heat from the inside, and reduce it toa freezing point. 
In India, and other tropical regions where ice cannot be 
produced, this is common. Let every mechanic or labor- 
er have at his place of employment two pitchers thus pro- 
vided. and with lids or covers—the one to contain water 
for drinking, the other for evaporation—and he ean al- 
ways have a supp'y ot cold water in warm weathir.”’ 


The Markets, 

New York, June 28th.—Fiovr, Genesee 4,37}; Michigan and 
Ohio 4,25 to 4,314. Rye flour is 2,27} to 3,00. Indian Meal 2,50. 

Wuear 93 to 95 cts. Corn, Northern, 60 cts ; Southern 47 to 48. 
Rye 62} cts. Oats 28 a 29 cts. 

Pork—The tendency is upward ; 700 to 800 bbis. were sold to day 
at 6,69 a 6.75 for prime, and 8,75 for mess. Beef is dull; 300 bbls. 
- at 3,00 and 5,00. Lard, 450 bbls. sold at 53, and a lot of kegs 
at 6 cts, 

Asnes—Pearls are in good demand ; 700 bbls. sold at 450. 
are 4,06 to 4,124. 

CLevevanp, June 26th.—Wheat 70 cts. Flour 3,50. Wool, ar- 
rivals by waggon large and readily purchased at 28 to 30 cts., 40,000 
Ibs. half blood Merino suld for Eastern market at 33 cts. 

Cuicacu, June 22.—Wheat sells at 67 cts. Oats 40 to 44 cts.— 
Wool, most of the clip has come in, and sold at 25 to 35 cts. 

ROCHESTER, July 1, 

Wool is now the great staple of trade. We learn that more than 
300,000 Ibs. have been purchased in this city during the past month, 
It is supposed that three-fourths of the clip has now been brought 
49. The prices obtained have been very satisfactory to the farmers 
averaging full 10 cts. per Ib. higher than last vear. The following 
are the present rates, and those at which most of the sales have 
been made :—Best Saxony 40 to 43 cts.; Merino 38 to 40; half blood 
do. 32 to 38 ; Common 25 to 32. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 





Pots 





Wheat, § }8la &4/Hay, ton, $5 00 6 00| Rggs, doz. 9 10 

orn, 42a 50|/Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50! Tallow, Ib. 7 
Barley, 40 42!Salt, bbl., 125| Beeswax, 95 
Oats, 23 © 25!Hams, Ib., 6| Wool, 31 38 
Flour, (ret.) 4 00)Pork, bbl. 10 00; Sheep Skins, 

ans, 100150! “ ewt. 3.75 4 00)GreenH’ds,lb.3 4 
Apples, 38 50|Beef, “ 2503 00/Dry Hides, 5 6 
Potatoes,old 31 37;Lard, lb., 5 6)Calfskins, ern. 6 
Cloverseed, 5 00 5 50 Butter, 7 9 do. dry, 12 
Timothy, 1 75 2 00\Cheese,cwt.4 00 5 00 Jury 1. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 





= — “ 

ssa. vi une greatest teoubles of the farmer, is the high price of | 

labor, compared with the price of produce. Every article cal- 
eulated to save labor costs so much the farmer can’t afford it. It 
was this malady of the “ consumption of the purse,” that drove old 
F to his wits’ end. We can save the farmer from the expense 
of gathering his hay at retail, by offering him a Horse Rake that 
will do as much in half an hour asa hired man will do in half a 
Jay, if he will but teach his horse to work. If you have any doubt 
about it, call at the Seed Store, No. 4, Front-St., Rochester, and 


Ma.C. N. Bemenrhasin pressa workjon poultry. Such 
a book is needed at the present time, and we know of no 
better hands for the task. 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 
HE subscriber has a large quantity of Wheat, Meal, Oat and 
Shorts BAGS on hand, just from Boston, manufactured ex- 
pressly for this market. 
They will be sold for less than Bags of the same quality were ev- 
er offered in this city. To be had at the well known Hard-Ware 





Store of E. Watts, corner of Buffalo & Exchange Street. 
Rochester, June 20, 1844, 


FARMERS LOOK AT THIS. 


JAS. H. WATTS. 

















See eS = == 





GEO. W. Me KCMANI’S Coun bRATED 


GARGLING OIL. 
| removing the following diseases from horses. &c.—Fresh 
Wounds, Spavins, Sweency, Gails of all kinds, Fistula, Sit- 
fast. Sprains, Bruises, Strains, Lameness, Cracked Heels, Sand 
Cracks, Ring Bone, Foundered Feet, Poll Evil, Scratches or 
Grease, Windgails, Horn Distemper, &c. 

This Oil is prepared from the choicest selected materials, only at 
the Labra:ory of the Proprietor, Lockport, N.Y. For testimonials 
synopsis of diseases, and mode of treatment, sec pamphlet, which 
accompanies each bottle. 

For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, and by most of the respec- 
table Druggests in the States and Canada. 

June 1, 1844. 





TO FARMERS. 

GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE.—We wish 

to inform our friends and readers in the country that Messrs. 
B. F. Smith & Co., the proprietors of the Rochester Seed Store, 
have fitted up a large roum over their Store on Front Street as a de- 
pository for improved Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
and they invite farmers and others when visitiug this city to call and 
examine the assortment of articles on hand. Many of the imple- 
ments will be found entirely new iu their construction, and others 
greatly superior to those in common use; calculated to facilitate 
the labors of the husbandman and render his occupation more pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

Such an establishment has long been wanted in this region, and 
we hail it as an important anxiliary for promoting the improvement 
of Agriculture in Western New York. Let the friends of the cause 
give it their encouragement.—Farmer for April. 

June 1. Bb. F. SMITH & Co. 


SUB-SOIL PLUWS. 





TE have received from Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of 
Worcester, Mass., three of their superior SUB-SUIL 
PLOWS, iv form like a genuine Sub-soil Plow, imported by them 
from Scotland. These plows have been thoroughly tested, with 
great satisfaction. The State Agricultural Society, which met here 
in September last, awarded the first premium to the Sub-soi! Plow, 

made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Prices $7, 50, $11, and $16. 

B. F. SMITH & CO., 

No. 4 Front Street, Rochester. 

Mr. Colman’s Agricultural and Horticultural Tour 
and Survey in Europe. 
HE first number is now ready for delivery to subscribers who 
reside westof Seneca Lake, including the Canadas. Those who 
have paid according to the subscription in advance, will have them 
sent to them. Those who have not paid will please apply to me.— 
By payment of two dollars, four numbers will be sent. Subscrip- 
tions received as usual. JAMES H. WATTS, 
Agent for Mr. Colman, at E. Watts’ Hard-ware 
Store, 3 Exchange-st. 
Rochester, May 27, 1844. 

Postmasters are authorized by law to remit the money free of 
eharge for the work,—and all can avail themselves of the privilege 
in sending their subscription to the agent. 





PITTS’ SEPARATOR. 
T WOULD respectfully give notice that Iam now manufacturing 
and shail have for sale, in season for the coming harvest, a few of 
« Pitts' Machines for Thrashing and Cleaning Grain.” Those who 
wish to purchase or examine my machines, will find me in “ Rich- 
ardson’s Building,” west end of the bridge, Buffulo-street, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. JOHN A. PITTS, 

May 27, 1844. ae 2m 

AY & MANURE FORKS—The best article to be had in the 
city, and all warranted, for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, 

No. 4, Front-street, by B. F. SMITH & CO. 








QHEEr SHEARS and GRAIN SICKLES for sale at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store, by B. F. SMITH & CO. 





THE FARMER'S FRIEND, 
porres my services to the farmers of this and the adjoin: 
counties, to SHIP ANY QUANTITY OF BUTTER of 
CHEESE TO BOSTON. 0 
Butter put up in oak firkins, weighing about 100 Ibs, for fam 
use, will sell well there, and command a better price than on 
here. Let furmer’s wives try the plan of putting it down cithes 
now or through the fall season, and they will find it to their ede” 
tage by entrusting it tome. I refer to the editor of the Farmer a 
am to be founu at the Hard-Ware Store of £. Watts, ewan 
Buffalo Street. JAS. H. WATTS . 
Rochester, June 20, 1844. 6m The Farmer's Frieng 
GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 
SHEEP. 
HE undersigned will sell at vendue, the two flocks 
Electoral Saxon Sheep, belonging to the estate of the late 
Henry D. Grove, as follows : That at Granger, Medina, C. 
Ohio, consisting of about 400 Sheep, on the Farm now ocey ied 
by them, on the 30th September next. 2. The home flock at hin tote 
residence in Hoosick, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., consisting of about 350 
Sheep, on the 15th of Octobe: next. A rare opportunity is offered 
to those who may be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks, 
The following isthe opinion of the distinguished manufacturer who 
has usually purchased the late Mr. Grove’s wool: “ The purest 
blood in this country was introduced by the late Mr. Grove in hig 
own flocks, the wool from which TL have been familiar with gj 
their importation in 1827. In peint of fineness and admirable felt. 
ing qualities, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock in this country 
and they average about half alb. each more then any other Lam ace 
quainted with. Lowel, April 9, 1844. SAMUEL LAWRENCE” 
References—Samuel Lawrence, Lowell, Mass., or either of the 
subscribers. ELIZA W. GROVE, 
W. JOSLIN, 
S. A. COOK, Administrators, 
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HE BUCK-EYE CHEESE PRESS.—The above is a represent. 
ation of Messrs. Collins and Stone’s self-acting cheese press; 
an ingenious but simple machine. Possessing creat power, and, be- 
ing sinall and portable, it is very convenient aud easily worked— 
The weight ot the checse is the only power required forit pressure, 
These presses have now been fully tested, and are found to give 
perfect satisfaction. Indeed, they only need to be known to be geng 
erally adopted. They are made at Richardson's machine-shop, in 
this city, and sold there, aud at the Seed Store. Price 35. 
June 1. R. F. SMITH & Co. 
400,009 POUNDS WOOL WANTED. 
HE subscriber will pay the highest market price, in cash, for 
400,000 pounds of wool, at the New England Store, 32 Buffalo 
Street. JOSIAH SNOW, 
Rochester, June, 1844. 2m 





EW CUSTOM MILL—Rochester.—We have now in operation 
in the Stone Mills known as the “ Shawmut Mills,’ on Brown's 
Race, Three Run of Burr Stones, with all the necessary improved 
machinery for Smutting, Scouring and Bolting; forming one of the 
most complete Custom Mills in this country, and we are prepared 
to grind all kinds of Grain whenever the same shall be offered. 

We are fully aware of the fact, that there is a very strong preju- 
dice with the farmers against having their Grists ground in this 
city from the fear that their work cannot be done properly, and at 
all times, either from inability or from a wish of the miller to grind 
on his own account. 

Our Water Power is a never failing one, and our water wheels 
are so well protected from the coid, that we are enabled to grind 
at all times, and Farmers can depend upon our Mill being strictly 
devoted toCustom Work, and that we pledge ourselves not to refuse 
Grists at any time for the purpose of grinding on our own account. 
They can aiso depend upon having their Grists ground on the same 
day they are left. Buckwheat and Barley ground every day—for 
the scouring of which, we have a first rate machine. 

N. B. Corn in the Ear, ground at all times—which kind of 
provender, is said by them who have made use of it, to be the most 
profitable of any now in use. ’ 

TF Cash will at all times be paid for most kinds of Grain. 

Flour, Corn Meal and Mill Feed, constantly for sale at the lowest 
market price. SMITH & ALLCOTT, 

Rochester, March, 1844, lyr. Shawmut Mills 

STRAW-CUTTERS, 
OR SALE at the Rochester Sced Store, No. 4 Frout-streat, Ro- 
chester N. Y.: 

WEBB’S PATENT STRAW-CUTTER.—This presents much 
that is new, and is in some respects superior to most others. It op- 
erates by means of acrank and fly-wheel, combined with a set of 
levers. It has only one knife, which is straight and easily sharpen- 
ed. It works expeditiously, and costs less than most other machines 
of its size and efficiency. Pf 

RICHARDSON'S PATENT, Ist PREMIUM —This is @ well- 
made and ingenious machine, and cuts with great rapidity. It has 
two straight knives, placed on a fly-wheel, on the English plas, but 
the mode of gearing and feeding the machine is new. It was award- 
ed the first premium at the State Fair. It was made by Robert Pers 
kins. at Rochester, and for sale at the Seed Store—price, $20. 

THE LEVER STRAW-CUTTER—a small and easy working 

achine. Price, 
THE BOSTON LEVER STRAW-CUTTER—an at 

se, 87. eb. 
ful article. Price : doll Ae ee ee — 
ISH Sythes, a superior article, for sale at the Rochester 
inere, by B.F. SMIMH & CO. 


$4. 
LE 








{ATERPILLAR BRUSHES—aun excellent article for cl g 
trees, price 3s., for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, No. 4, 





buy a rakeand try it. We promise that you shall not be disap- 
pointed. Priee $6 and $7. B. F. SMITH & CO. 
4 


Front-street, by BF. SMITH & CO. 





E. Shepard, Printer, 20 1-2 State-Street, Rochester. 





